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KEEPING UP WITH CARL 

President Strikwerda shares his travels and student interactions on his Facebook 
page, like this one from January 2015. 

"The Martin Luther King Jr. Day breakfast in Harrisburg was once again an 
inspiring event. It was great to connect with Elizabethtown College friends 
after the breakfast, including future alumnus Patrick McLamb who's worked for 
Hershey Corporation for 21 years and will graduate from the College's School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies this May." 



A Bigger Part of the World 

Over a celebrated 40-year career, Donald B. Kraybill—sociologist, former provost, and 
senior scholar at the Young Center for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies—has taught thou¬ 
sands of students, helped to guide the College and made the Young Center a global leader 
in scholarship and outreach on Anabaptist and Pietist groups. Upon his retirement this year, 
Elizabethtown College celebrates his gift of interpreting the Amish, Brethren and Menno- 
nite communities to the wider world. Equally celebrated are his gifts of friendship to these 
communities in Lancaster County and internationally, mentorship to students and collabora¬ 
tion with faculty colleagues. 

Professor Kraybill exemplifies many of the qualities that make Elizabethtown College a 
special place: a deep commitment to integrating research into teaching, to service to the 
wider community and to involving students in real-world experiences. 
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A new Gallup/Purdue study of 30,000 college graduates confirms the wisdom of the 
Colleges commitment to this kind of engaged learning: students who participate in intern¬ 
ships or service learning, join clubs or teams and collaborate on major projects with faculty 
mentors get more out of their education and, ultimately, thrive in their careers. 
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Recently, the American Association of Colleges and Universities (AAC&U) recognized 
the College s success with our five Signature Learning Experiences, two of which are 
guaranteed for EVERY Elizabethtown College student. In February, AAC&U invited us to 
join with seven other institutions, including Clark, Oberlin, Stanford and William and Mary, 
in a project to provide national models of engaged learning. 

The work of Donald B. Kraybill and our gifted faculty advances our strategic goals of 
national recognition and real-world learning. Around the globe, across the country and near 
to home, Elizabethtown College continues to make a bigger impact on the world. 


Sincerely yours, 



Printed by Pemcor Printing LLC 

Elizabethtown magazine is published three times 
per year. The views expressed in this magazine do 
not necessarily reflect the policies or positions of 
the College. Visit www.etown.edu for more 
information about the College and its history. 

Send feedback and story ideas to 
magazine@etown.edu. 


Correction: 

On page 12 of the winter issue, Sharon 
Patrick was identified as working at 
Elizabethtown College since 1990; 
Patrick has been at E-town since 1978. 
(High Library opened in 1990.) 
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President, Elizabethtown College 
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LIVES OF 

SERVICE 


ANDY WILLIAMS 
LETTING GO IN THE 
NAME OF SERVICE 



“It’s absolutely the hardest thing.” 

That’s how Andy Williams describes 
sending service dogs into the world after 
loving them as family members—emotions 
he’s experienced half a dozen times. 

For 10 years, the Williams family has 
worked with United Disability Service, 
training dogs to assist people with mobility 
challenges. “My wife (Anne Marie) got us 
into it,” said Williams, director of broad¬ 
casting in the Elizabethtown College Com¬ 
munications Department, after they met 
someone in a restaurant who was training a 
dog. 

During the half-hour interview in a 
Steinman Center classroom, a chocolate 

“Companionship 


lab in training is splayed out at Williams’ 
feet. Pax doesn’t move unless prompted. 

Williams’ dogs come to campus several 
times a week as part of their training. “Our 
job is to get them socialized,” he said, not¬ 
ing that they have the same public access 
rights as fully placed service dogs. Eli, for 
instance, attended middle school with Wil¬ 
liams’ daughter, Abigail, two days a week, 
the professor said. The dog rode the bus, 
attended class and ate lunch alongside her. 

In primary training, service dogs learn 
60 commands, basic obedience and are 
socialized. “At 18 months, we have a good 
idea of where the dog is headed,” Wil¬ 
liams said. From 18 months to two years, 

is the main thing.” 


placement-specific secondary skills are 
introduced. “For instance, if verbal skills 
are a challenge in the placement home, the 
dogs will learn facial expressions and hand 
gestures.” 

Coincidentally, two of Williams’ service 
dogs are placed with Elizabethtown 
College alumni. Charlie lives with Angie 
Piazza ’06 of Lititz, helping her be inde¬ 
pendent and move from her parents’ home. 

John Fisher ’79, also of Lititz, has used 
a wheelchair for the past 48 years; Brogan 
has been his companion and helper for 
the last two. “Companionship is the main 
thing,” Fisher said of his male lab, noting 
that this is his second dog. “Brogan is a 
happy dog. He’s there when I have a tough 
day.” 

Brogan picks things up from the floor 
if they are dropped, helps Fisher get his 
clothing and shoes, alerts him if someone 
is coming to the door, and he is there in the 
case of an emergency. “In the backyard he 
brings a shovel or bucket and helps with the 
tomato plants,” said Fisher. “He helps at 
the grocery store.” 

The Williams family still gets to see 
Brogan and their other dogs as most live 
within two hours of Elizabethtown. 

“Parting is the hardest thing,” Williams 
said. “What helps, though, is seeing the dog 
do what it’s supposed to do.” 
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THE DELL & WORLD 



Social enterprise focuses on people and 
community. Though revenue-generating, 
these businesses aim to improve human 
and environmental wellbeing. This is 
a concept perfectly aligned with Eliza¬ 
bethtown College’s belief that learning 
is most noble when benefiting others and 
that students should be educated to lead 
rich lives of purpose while also advancing 
independent thought, integrity and social 
responsibility. With that in mind, E-town 
established the new Social Enterprise 
Institute (SEI), an organization that gives 
back—domestically and internationally— 
while utilizing the strengths of corporate 
and business partnerships, students and 
faculty and staff members. 

“Social enterprise attempts to solve the 
riddle of pairing industrial science with 
social science,” explained Jim Reeb, an 
impact banker and the Institute’s director. 
“You have engineering in one building and 
social sciences in another; they don’t often 
talk to each other. But a social scientist 
with an engineer can solve a problem in 
Ghana.” 

Reeb sought out Elizabethtown as a 
home for the SEI because he viewed the 
College as a perfect mold waiting to be 
filled. He said E-town’s dedication to stew¬ 
ardship, peace and enhancing the lives of 


Social Enterprise Institute 

finds home at Elizabethtown College 


others and the focus on real-world learning 
made it “a perfect platform.” And, as a bo¬ 
nus, Reeb’s position and the Institute, itself, 
are totally sponsored by outside investors. 

“I believe that the best real-world 
learning occurs when the results actually 
impact lives in positive ways,” said Rick 
Basom, executive director of sponsored 
research at the College, comparing the SEI 
to a pipeline. At one end, he said, is a basic 
idea for a solution to a social problem; at 
the other end is the solution. In between 
is conceptualizing, research and develop¬ 
ment, a prototype, alpha and beta tests, a 


business plan and a launch—all teaching 
and collaborative opportunities. 

SEI corporate partners include P&G, 
Coventry Truck, NASCAR, Walmart, 
Travel Centers of America, Old English 
Trucking, Target, Hershey and Wilder- 
wood Service Dogs. Proposed projects are 
Trucker Wellness Centers Inc., the Farma- 
cy, Empower Africa Inc. and Sierra Leone 
Health Organization. 


“Social enterprise attempts to 
solve the riddle of pairing industrial 
science with social science.” 


Social ^ 

Enterprise 

Institute 

@ ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Between issues of the magazine, 
stay up to date with the College 

at E-town NOW. 


NEWS. 

FEATURES. 

PROFILES. 

www.etown.edu/now 


E-TOWN NOW 
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Peaceful 
Neighbor: 
Discovering the 
C ountercultural 
Mister Rogers 

Michael G. Long 
(Westminster John Knox 
Press, March 2015) 


Most know him by his sweat¬ 
ers, trolley and puppet pals—the 
staples of his long-running chil¬ 
dren’s program. But Fred Rogers 
also was an ordained Presbyterian 
minister and quite the radical 
pacifist. In his new book, Peace¬ 
ful Neighbor, Michael G. Long, 
explores the countercultural side 
of the admired television host who 
used Mister Rogers Neighborhood 
as a platform for sharing his beliefs 
about caring for the earth, for 
animals, for each other. 

From the jacket copy: Mister Rog¬ 
ers' Neighborhood, it turns out, is far 
from sappy, sentimental and shal¬ 
low; it’s a sharp political response 
to a civil and political society 
poised to kill. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Dear Readers, 

Happy spring! This issue, we travel 
from the rolling farmlands of Lancaster 
County to the rooftops of innovative firms 
that are tapping the sun. We meet people 
who use little technology and those who 
build instruments of the future. 

Our cover story reflects on the career 
of a man who has been the “unofficial 
spokesperson” for the plain community for 
many years: Don Kraybill, who is retiring 
this spring. I was honored to get a personal 
tour of the Nickel Mine area while on a 
photo shoot with Kraybill; our creative di¬ 
rector, Wendy; and freelance photographer 
Gini Woy. We enjoyed apple pie, tapioca 
pudding and coffee at a small Amish-run 
restaurant, spoke with an Amish woman 
about her colorful line of laundry and 
chatted with an Amish man about three 
generations of his family attending the 
same one-room schoolhouse. I walked 
away from that half-day excursion, on a 


chilly, February day, inspired and filled with 
new facts; I cannot imagine what it would 
be like to spend a semester in the classroom 
with Kraybill. We hope that you take away 
some of that inspiration when you read Jon 
Rutter’s story. 

In his “green feature,” Rory Sweeney 
shows how Elizabethtown students, staff 
and faculty members and alumni are 
working toward sustainability—from the 
classroom and campus to careers. Another 
highlight of this issue is the fifth and final 
Signature Learning Series article in which 
we focus on capstone projects. 

Enjoy. 

Donna Talarico 

Editor, Elizabethtown 

P.S. Below, are highlights of our magazine 
reader survey. Thanks to all who provided 
valuable feedback as we plan for future 
issues. 


MAGAZINE SURVEY RESULTS 


T 


... 

Campus facilities 

Colleae historv 

and growth 

1 and traditions 



Top Three Topics 

-I- 


I enjoy 
receiving 
Elizabethtown. 


96 % 

Agree OR 
Strongly Agree 


FEEDBACK: 

H "l love that every 

issue uses the same 
minimalist design, 
yet always looks 
different. My favorite cover 
was the one with a white 
background and a multi¬ 
colored, oversized quote." 



#i 

"ALWAYS" 1 
read: I 


CLASS NOTES j 

I!; 


EXCELLENT 

INTERESTING 


i 



INFORMATIVE 

ENGAGING 

NOSTALGIC 


"Even though I use a computer 
every day, I enjoy sitting down 
and reading the magazine in 
actual print! It is so much more 
relaxing than reading news 
online." 

"Earliest Class Notes in the last 
issue are from 1969. Where have 
all of my classmates gone? Me, 


80 years old and still 
mountains." 


hiking big 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


SENIORS TRANSITION INTO THE REAL WORLD 

College seniors often are focused on finding 
a place to start their careers, but there are 
many other aspects of life after graduation, 
such as finding a place to live. That’s the 
idea behind POST—or programs on senior 
transitions—an initiative led by Elizabeth¬ 
town College’s Career Services. 

“We want to recognize that finding a 
job is not the only challenge new graduates 
will be presented,” said Mary Krikorian, 
assistant director for transition programs in 
Career Services, adding that the concept of 
POST is to present programming her office 
does not typically offer the rest of the year. 
The Senior Transitions Conference, 


“We want to recognize that finding 
a job is not the only challenge new 
graduates will be presented.” 




held Jan. 18 and attended by more than 50 
students, was one of the biggest POST ef¬ 
forts yet. The event, which ran from 12:30 
to 7 p.m., kicked off with informational 
sessions on interviewing skills, finding hous¬ 
ing after college, repaying student loans, 
managing personal finances and a “what to 
expect from your first job” young alumni 
panel. The conference concluded with an 
etiquette dinner. 

Between sessions, students were offered 
the chance to get professional headshots 
and reviews of their resumes or Linkedln 
profiles. The Office of Alumni Relations 
cosponsored the conference, and the ses¬ 
sions were led, in large part, by former 
Blue Jays. 

Krikorian said that, by combining 
topics outside of the typical domain of her 
office with the services her office pro¬ 
vides, senior awareness of Career Services 
increased while they still have a semester 
remaining on campus. 


INDUCTED INTO FAMILY BUSINESS HALL OF FAME 

“My goal is to help every family business 
to be the best they can be.” 



CLEMENS 


As children of food 
business owners have 
done for generations, 
Philip A. Clemens 
started helping at an 
early age, doing simple 
chores. Sweeping the 
floor. Wiping counters. 
Today, he’s chairman 
and CEO—and third-generation leader™ 
of Hatfield, Pa.-based Clemens Family 
Corp. 

His grandfather founded the company 
in 1895, when he began selling pork prod¬ 
ucts at Philadelphia-area farmers’ markets. 
Today, the holding company owns Hat¬ 
field Quality Meats and Wild Bill’s Foods 
(known for its beef jerky), among others, 
and has annual sales of more than $600 
million. It employs more than 2,000 people. 

Clemens was inducted into the High 
Center Family Business Hall of Fame 
March 20 at the 2015 Family Business 


Forum. Center Director Mike Mitchell 
explained that the Hall of Fame is designed 
to recognize and honor an outstanding 
family-owned business leader who has 
shown concern for his or her family and 
its role in the business and community, has 
demonstrated contributions to the industry, 
employees and community, as well as being 
is a role model for other families in business. 

“Being recognized by Elizabethtown’s 
High Center is a real honor. This family 
business center is one of the best in the 
country and to be recognized by it—es¬ 
pecially when it is your family business 
peers—makes this extra special,” Clemens 
said. “Each and every day it is my goal to 
live out both my personal mission as well as 


our family business vision, and when others 
notice how you have been able to make a 
difference, not only in your own business 
but in many others, it is a real honor. My 
goal is to help every family business to be 
the best they can be.” 

Over the years, Clemens has participat¬ 
ed in many High Center events and is one 
of its highest-rated speakers. He says it’s 
been a privilege to have worked with some 
member businesses for three generations. 

“To see the older generations en¬ 
couraging next generations to pick up the 
mantel and keep it going for succeeding 
generations is exceptional.” 
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THE DELL & WORLD 


Major news: 

Elizabethtown first in nation 
to establish interfaith 
leadership studies program 



Inspired by a national call from Interfaith Youth Core founder Eboo 
Patel, Elizabethtown College offers a new major in interfaith leadership 
studies beginning in the 2015-2016 academic year. 


COLLEGE 
RECOGNIZED FOR 
SUPPORTING EARLY 
CHILDHOOD LITERACY 

On March 3, members of the Elizabeth¬ 
town College community participated in 
the Harrisburg-based 500 Men Reading 
Week, an American Literacy Corp. event 
in which hundreds of men from the region 
take to local libraries and classrooms, 
armed with age-appropriate books, to read 
to children. 

At the opening program, David 
Stewart, associate director of admissions, 
accepted an award, on behalf of the 
College, honoring Elizabethtown for its 
continued sponsorship and support. 
Stewart said the College, a sponsor since 
2013, has participated in the event since 
its inception in 2001, when it was still the 
100 Men Reading Week. 

“For me, for the College to support 
this event, shows our commitment to 
education, even beyond the secondary ed, 
which we tend to look toward,” explained 
Stewart. “The significance of reading at 
the elementary level is important 18 to 20 
years later—and impacts what we do here 
today.” 

Stewart recalls his favorite childhood 
book: “If I had to go all the way back ... 
it would be Dr. Seuss’ The Cat in the Hat.” 



(L-R): Director of Student Wellness Bruce Lynch, 
Director of Alumni Services Mark Clapper, organizer 
Floyd Stokes, honorary chair Ron Claiborne of 
Good Morning America, Associate Director of 
Admissions and Coordinator of Multicultural 
Recruitment David Stewart 


College chaplain Tracy Sadd ex¬ 
plained that Patel, who was the College’s 
2013 Commencement speaker, expressed 
a vision of a new academic discipline that 
would create better diplomats, doctors, 
lawyers, politicians, peacekeepers, inter¬ 
national business people, religious leaders 
and educators. Sadd, also a lecturer in 
religious studies, said the interdisciplinary 
nature of the new program fits well with 
Patel’s idea. 

“[The] major includes coursework 
not only in religion, but also in business, 
political science, sociology and even biol¬ 
ogy; it will prepare students for a variety 
of career pathways, including non-profit 
leadership, NGO work and careers with 
faith-based national and international 
organizations,” she said, adding that the 
program would make a great double 
major and fit well with many minors. 

Christina Bucher, chair of the De¬ 
partment of Religious Studies, who devel¬ 
oped the program with Sadd, shared from 


her prepared program talking points that, 
with its existing academic and cocurricular 
programs and faculty members, Eliza¬ 
bethtown is well-equipped to support the 
interfaith leadership studies major. She also 
added that the major “is excellent prepara¬ 
tion for students who want to pursue a path 
toward ministry.” The program, she noted, 
has adopted a broader understanding of 
the term “ministry”—it also can include 
leaders in “community development, gov¬ 
ernment agencies, NGOs and national and 
international service organizations.” 

“Elizabethtown is the first college in 
the nation to develop an academic major in 
Interfaith Leadership,” said Patel, hold¬ 
ing up E-town as a leader in this academic 
field. “With its Brethren heritage, high 
academic standards and emphasis on 
educating leaders who serve the world, it is 
an ideal institution to be on the vanguard 
in this way. I expect many other colleges to 
follow Elizabethtown’s example in the years 
to come.” 
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THE DELL & WORLD 



COUNTRY CROONER ON CAMPUS 


For the first time in nine years, Elizabeth¬ 
town College hosted a large, open-to-the- 
public concert. On Friday, Feb. 13, about 
800 people gathered in Leffler Chapel and 
Performance Center to see country artist 
Eric Paslay. 

Former Director of Student Activities 
Toni Niles said that, for years, Elizabeth¬ 
town students had wanted a concert. The 
last show of this caliber was Third Eye 
Blind, known for its smash radio hit “Semi- 
charmed Life,” in 2004. 

“The key is finding a rising artist with 
radio play that is just about to ‘make it 
big 5 ,” Niles said, adding that holding a 
concert in Leffler significantly reduces the 
production costs. 

Before Texas-native Paslay entered the 
spotlight with singles “Friday Night” and 
“Song About a Girl,” he was an accom¬ 
plished songwriter, penning hits for Jake 


Owen and Rascal Flatts, to name a few. 

Carly Henry, a junior chemistry 
management major, who led the organiza¬ 
tion efforts, said she and other members 
of the Office of Student Activities (OSA) 
knew that a country artist like Paslay would 
have appeal with the general public and 
students. 

Henry was one of the students who 
pushed the idea of a concert and, once ap¬ 
proved, she was pushed back. 

“Toni pushed me to take a lead role in 
the show,” she said, adding that the most 
challenging part was coordinating all those 
involved. “It really tested my abilities as an 
event planner and leader. Being a student 
and giving directions to staff members put 
me out of my comfort zone, but looking 
back, it was a great teaching moment.” 

Henry said the concert happened 
“fairly seamlessly” and everyone involved 


from OS A and the College staff played 
roles, from set-up, lights and sound to 
catering and security. 

“Seeing the event come to life was 
surreal,” she said of the concert that 
had been in the planning stages since 
the summer of 2014. “.. .so to finally see 
Eric Paslay performing on our very own 
campus is hard to put into words.” 
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WORLD-RENOWNED 

SCHOLAR 

DONALD B. KRAYBILL 
BIDS FAREWELL 


BY JON RUTTER 

AFTER NEARLY FOUR DECADES AT ELIZABETHOWN, 
THE COLLEGE'S PROLIFIC PLAIN SECT EXPERT IS 
RETIRING. HERE, FACULTY AND STAFF MEMBERS, 
COLLEAGUES AND FORMER STUDENTS REFLECT ON 
KRAYBILL'S DECORATED CAREER AND HIS INFLUENCE 
ON INDIVIDUALS—AND AN ENTIRE CULTURE. 
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S itting down to eat with a conservative 
Amish bishop, Dr. Donald B. Kraybill was 
caught off guard when the man started 
cracking knock-knock jokes. 

One peal of laughter led to another over that 
meal in an austere New York State farmhouse. 

The comedy was revealing to Kraybill, senior 
fellow at Elizabethtown College’s Young Center 
for Anabaptist and Pietist Studies. 

“The Swartzentrubers are the most tradi¬ 
tional of some 40 different Amish tribes,” Kraybill 
reflects, years later. “I was quite surprised... It was 
the most hilarity I ever witnessed, and participated 
in, in an Amish gathering.” 

The goofiness, once again, confirmed the 
Kraybill maxim that there are many ways to be 
Amish. 

But there’s only one way to be Don Kraybill. 
And the disarming, ever-curious professor re¬ 
ally is stepping down at the end of June 2015, after 
38 years at Elizabethtown. The College saluted 
him April 9 at a public reception in the Young 
Center. 

Kraybill’s transition has sparked a wave of ac¬ 
colades from peers, former students—and study 
subjects. 

Says Ben Riehl, a local cabinetmaker and 
Kraybill friend who proofreads his manuscripts: 
“Don was dealing with a community that doesn’t 


like to talk about itself. It wasn’t always easy for 
him.” 

But the trustful bridge he built to Plain reli¬ 
gious communities is now well-traveled by experts 
he’s mentored. 

He is known worldwide, says E-town President 
Carl J. Strikwerda, who tells of the time visitors 
from Johns Hopkins University Press (Kraybill’s 
publisher) were introduced in Beijing. The other¬ 
wise passive audience quickly got the connection. 

“Ahh!” people cried. “Kraybill!” 

Kraybill has dismantled Amish stereotypes 
through prolific excellent work, says Karen John¬ 
son-Weiner, who collaborated with him and Ste¬ 
ven Nolt on The Amish , the milestone 2013 book 
and PBS documentary American Experience 
companion piece. 

“He’s leaving a huge gap, personally,” she 
adds, summing up a common sentiment. “I will 
probably keep reaching out to him and not letting 
him retire.” 

College President Emeritus Ted Long (1996- 
2011), recalls campus strolls on which he found 
Kraybill toiling at his desk at 7 or 8 o’clock—on 
Saturday morning. 

The office never became an ivory tower, how¬ 
ever. Kraybill was a “professor’s professor,” says 
Kyle C. Kopko, an E-town assistant professor of 
political science and former Kraybill student. 
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KRAYBILL FAREWELL 


“Gifted scholars aren’t always the best profes¬ 
sors but Don always was. He shaped the lives of 
countless students” by immersing them in his re¬ 
search. 

Kraybill’s role as unofficial spokesman for his 
subjects was cemented after a gunman shot 10 
Amish children at Nickel Mines School in 2006. 

“He did the Amish people a huge favor” by 
filtering the media during the catastrophe and 
explaining Amish beliefs about forgiveness, Riehl 
recalls. He helped again as an expert federal pros¬ 
ecution witness in the bizarre 2012 case against 
rogue Amish beard-cutters in Ohio, the subject of 
his latest book. 

Through teaching and writing such landmarks 
as The Riddle of Amish Culture , Riehl adds, Kraybill 
has given Amish and “English” a lasting legacy: 
“We live here as neighbors” who now better un¬ 
derstand each other. 


BARNS TO BOOKS 

The world-renowned academic did not dream, as 
a boy, of poring over papers. He thought he’d milk 
cows, like his dad. 

“I wanted to go to Penn State and study dairy 
husbandry,” he says, sitting in his concise office in 
the Young Center. The window panes stave off 
afternoon mist. A family coat of arms with Kray- 
bill’s birthdate, Sept. 24, 1945, anchors one wall. 
His ancestors were refugees from Anabaptist per¬ 
secution in Switzerland; they fled to America in 
the 1670s. Kraybill grew up on farms in his native 
Mount Joy and in Lampeter and Morgantown. 
He says his Lancaster Mennonite School teachers 
helped nudge him from barns to books. 

After studying theology and sociology at 
Eastern Mennonite University he oversaw devel¬ 
opment workers in Central America. That was 
pacifist Vietnam War service, he says, but he was 
attacked one day in Honduras—by a hive of bees. 
He suffered some 100 stings. “I really thought I 
was going to die.” 

In 1968 he was ordained at Willow Street 
Mennonite Church. (He has worshipped for many 
years with the Church of the Brethren.) In 1971 
he chanced to take a job teaching sociology at 
E-town. 

“I had no idea at that point” if he wanted to 
settle there or probe Plain life, notes Kraybill, who 
was a doctoral candidate at Temple University. 
The Amish interpreter niche “sort of happened,” 
he adds—15 years later. 


Meanwhile, he chaired E-town’s sociology and 
social work departments and penned books on hu¬ 
man beliefs and values. His second, The Upside- 
Down Kingdom , won the 1979 National Religious 
Book Award. 

In the midst of the crisis at the nearby Three 
Mile Island nuclear plant, that spring, Kraybill 
circled back to the deserted campus for a phone 
survey tracing evacuation patterns. “We were kind 
of doing this under the radar,” he recounts with a 
grin. “Some people thought we were casing their 
homes.” 

In February 1985, Witness broke. The block¬ 
buster Harrison Ford film was shot mostly on a 
winsome Lancaster County farm and churned up 
global interest in the Amish. 

Kraybill quelled his first media storm. Then 
he went back to quietly honing his public voice on 
the page. 

“I’m not a good writer or a fast writer,” the 
professor insists. “My rule of thumb is make a 
mess and clean it up 10 times.” Elizabethtown 
Professor of Sociology Conrad Kanagy says he 
adopted the technique in the summer of 1998, 
when the men drafted The Riddles of Human Soci¬ 
ety. Succinct writing is another Kraybill imprint on 
E-town, Kanagy says. 

Kraybill also was busy cultivating “dozens of 
Amish friends across the country who have been 
very gracious,” (aside from serving instant coffee, 
he jokes, a staple of the old days). 

He braved nighttime arrivals to Amish houses 
with a flashlight, “my most indispensable research 
tool.” 

Back home, in 1986, the Young Center 
prototype grew from a Kraybill proposal for 
then-College president Gerhard Spiegler, who 
wished to highlight E-town’s Brethren roots. 
Kraybill was named director when today’s stone 
headquarters opened in 1989. It was the year he 
released The Riddle of Amish Culture. 



"I'm not a good writer 
or fast writer. My rule 
of thumb is make a 
mess and clean it up 
10 times." 

Don Kraybill 


c C I wanted to go 

to Penn State and study 

dairy husbandry . 5 5 
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KRAYBILL FAREWELL 


"Don has a great way 
of asking questions 
and just listening." 

David Weaver-Zercher 


“Riddle was like a new way of thinking about 
the Amish,” muses Kraybill, whose milestone vol¬ 
ume succeeded John Hostetler’s 1963 benchmark 
Amish Society. The quaintly old-fashioned com¬ 
munities had not withered as observers predicted. 
They thrived by “negotiating with modernity. 
That is the central concept [of Riddle ], and it’s dy¬ 
namic. I think that’s what gave the book legs.” 

'JUST LISTENING' 

With Kraybill as a catalyst, the study of the Plain 
sects also developed legs. The Young Center’s an¬ 
nual interdisciplinary conference launched in July 
1987 and now draws scores of international pre¬ 
senters on Plain Sect concerns. The center in 2006 
introduced the first of 19 titles through Young 
Center Books in Anabaptist and Pietist Studies, 
with publisher Johns Hopkins. (Kraybill is series 
editor.) 

He has authored, coauthored or edited 29 
books, 15 of which concentrate on Plain sect com¬ 
munities, and dozens of journal articles and es¬ 
says, plus chapters in other books. His efforts have 
been translated into nine languages. Several of his 
proteges from the early days became collaborators 
and prominent authors themselves. 

Steve Nolt was a few years out of Indiana’s 
Goshen College and clerking at a Leola bookstore 
one slow evening in 1992 when Kraybill stepped 
in for a purchase. He recruited Nolt on the spot to 
help him parse Old Order businesses. They ended 
up coauthoring Amish Enterprise , From Plows to 
Profits. “By the time I went to graduate school,” 
says Nolt, a Goshen professor of history, “I had 
this wonderful set of experiences.” 

David Weaver-Zercher, Messiah College pro¬ 
fessor of American religious history, befriended 
Kraybill when he was Messiah provost from 1996 
to 2002 (his sole vocational detour from E-town). 

“Ultimately, it fell to Don” during shared proj¬ 
ects to grasp both the details and the big picture, 
Weaver-Zercher says. 

“Don has a great way of asking questions and 
just listening,” the Messiah professor adds. He is 
religious about protecting his sources from com¬ 
mercial exploitation. 

His multitasking is legendary, says Brenda 
Spiker, E-town manager of compensation and 
benefits. “I found Don to be the most organized 
individual I’ve ever worked with.” 

His ethic inspired coworkers, adds Spiker, 
who provided Young Center clerical support 25 


years ago during the era of scholars Hostetler and 
Donald and Hedwig Durnbaugh. But it never 
overshadowed his warmth and sense of fun. 

As noted, the man can get behind a corny 
pun. 

Johnson-Weiner, a linguistic anthropology 
professor at the State University of New York, 
Potsdam, witnessed the episode of the knock, 
knock stories. 

Kraybill and Nolt “were getting such a kick 
out of these jokes,” recalls Johnson-Weiner, who 
lauds Kraybill for prodding her in the 1990s to 
study Plain sect culture from a woman’s vantage. 

Kraybill’s zeal in linking far-flung ethnogra¬ 
phers with promising fields of inquiry distinguish¬ 
es him, says his friend James Cates, a psychologist 
serving Amish clients in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“I don’t think he sees himself as the expert. 
He’s a tremendously humble person,” and he’s 
taken time to nurture a new crop of scholars, says 
Cates, who has harnessed Kraybill literature to 
solve clinical problems. 

“First and foremost, he’s a man of writing. 
But whatever Don is doing he is teaching. That’s 
probably his greatest gift.” 

THE CONVERTS 

Indeed, say former Kraybill students such 
as Michele Lee Kozimor-King ’93. She entered 
Kraybill’s 1991 social statistics course a rebel. 

“I was an English major” and aspiring defense 
attorney with “statistics anxiety,” she says. “I think 
I kind of exuded that ‘this-is-ridiculous’ look. My 
arms were folded like ‘you will n °t teach me this’.” 

Kraybill calmly defused such affronts, says 
Kozimor-King, describing the afternoon a sleepy 
peer slouched over in his chair before jolting 
awake. “I remember Don was, like, ‘welcome 
back’. I liked the way Don handled those things.” 

She soon switched majors. 

Today, she’s “paying it forward” as an E-town 
associate professor of sociology. In part, she says, 
“I am who I am because of the influence he had.” 

Rustin Dudley T4, a social work graduate stu¬ 
dent at the University of Texas, Austin, recalls a 
similar conversion in 2011. 

“When I registered for [Kraybill’s course, The 
Amish in Modern Society] I didn’t know what I was 
getting into,” Dudley says. But with E-town social 
work professor Peggy McFarland, she later pre¬ 
sented the class paper she wrote on Amish mental 
health to two national conferences. 
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Dudley says her uncle, Robert Fogle ’76, an 
Elizabethtown trustee and former Kraybill stu¬ 
dent, told her she’d love his class. “And I did.” 

KRAYBILL COUNTRY 

Kraybilfs student field trips became E-town 
rites of passage. Kids realized Amish people were 
just like them, inside, says political science pro¬ 
fessor Kopko, flashing back to an unforgettable 
vignette—a lamp-lit Amish feast, eaten as sunset 
clouds blushed purple. 

Kraybill eloquently navigated this same ter¬ 
rain for many media. Journalists like his straight 
take, says Lancaster’s LNP Media Group reporter 
Ad Grable. “He strove to paint an accurate por¬ 
trayal of Plain sects, blemishes included and would 
make you try to understand their diversity.” 

The Kraybill gateway to a closed society will 
be sorely missed, says Mark Scolforo, a Harris¬ 
burg, Pa.-based Associated Press reporter. 

“He does know this topic as well or better than 
anyone”, Scolforo adds. “I’m not sure how or why, 
but over the years Eve known him, Don has even 
started to look more Amish.” 

The abundantly bearded Kraybill says he’ll 
maintain his Young Center duties, sans teaching, 
until a new senior scholar arrives. 

The College is pursuing the “Herculean task” 
of finding a successor to this “remarkably devout, 
self-sacrificing person,” President Strikwerda says. 

Kraybill has been “a pleasure to work with,” 
says Young Center Director Jeff Bach. “We’re en¬ 
visioning expansion here” that will serve the grow¬ 
ing number of visiting scholars and create a re¬ 
search area for Kraybill in the future, “if he wishes 
to do that.” 

In the near term, Kraybill will transfer his pa¬ 
pers to the new Earl H. and Anita F. Hess Archives 
and Special Collections facility in High Library. 

High Library Archivist Rachel Grove 
Rohrbaugh swipes a security card to gain access 
to the inner sanctum. The softly lit space exhales 
a whiff of vintage encyclopedia. The compact 
shelving system cradles, among other artifacts, 
Kraybilfs trove of “Buggy Builders Bulletin.” 

Like other materials stored in the acid-free 
boxes, she says, the trade journals might be hard 
to find elsewhere. 




U I don’t think he sees himself as 
the expert. He’s a tremendously 

humble person.” 


NO OTHER PLACE 

Kraybill is now writing a centennial history of 
Eastern Mennonite University and revising Riddle. 

He and his Amish sources have always shared 
an affinity, he reflects. As a farmer in a pickup, “I 
could quickly say things that could make them 
comfortable.” Kraybill says. Just not in their lan¬ 
guage. 

“Can I speak in Pennsylvania Dutch? I can’t.” 
(He studied Spanish and Greek, preparing for a 
theological career.) He believes this gap made it 
easier to ask basic questions, to “be more innocent. 
I believe I was a better researcher because of it.” 

Kraybill and his wife, Frances Mellinger, will 
stay in Elizabethtown. They have two grown 
daughters, Sheila, married to Daniel Rodriguez, 
and Joy and two granddaughters. 

“My dream has been to go back into beekeep¬ 
ing,” says the scholar, who also fancies family hikes. 
Still, he adds, “I have really enjoyed my teaching” 
and worked with some “wonderful” colleagues. 

E-town provided a “spectacular” career 
environment, he says. “I’m very grateful to 
Elizabethtown College. There’s no other place I’d 
rather be.” 
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NANCY 

LATIMORE 



In an ever-changing 

intercollegiate athletics landscape, stability 
can be hard to come by and success even 
more difficult to maintain. In the past two 
decades, Elizabethtown College has enjoyed 
plenty of both, under the direction of Ath¬ 
letic Director Nancy Latimore. Last winter, 
Latimore announced her plans to retire in 
June 2015, after 20 years of service to the 
College. 

Longtime coaches and new additions 
agree that Latimore provided “strong and 
unwavering leadership. 55 Specifically, those 
are the words of men’s soccer coach Skip 
Roderick 5 74. “She has always been there 
to guide us [coaches and leadership staff], 
and her commitment to her staff has help 
us all evolve into better professionals. 55 

Roderick is one of two coaches who 
have worked with Latimore during the en¬ 
tirety of her tenure at Elizabethtown. The 
other is Bob Schlosser, who appreciated the 
freedom Latimore gave her coaching staff. 

“Nancy did her best to make our jobs 
easier by not micromanaging, 55 said Schloss¬ 
er, who already was at the helm of the men’s 
basketball program for several seasons at 
the time of Latimore 5 s arrival. “We all have 
strengths and weaknesses as coaches, and 
Nancy allowed each of us to be ourselves. 55 

A decade might seem like a long time, 
but next to Roderick and Schlosser’s 20 
years, you could say Softball Head Coach 
Kathy Staib is one of the newer coaches. 
Staib, one of seven current coaches who has 
held their positions for at least 10 years, con¬ 
siders Latimore her biggest mentor. 

“I’ve never experienced a more genuine 
boss and leader with more passion for their 
work coupled with exemplary character,” 
Staib remarked. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


“She has proven her COUHlge 

and character in 

making a career of athletics.” 






The College’s first female athletic direc¬ 
tor, Latimore worked nonstop to grow the 
department, improve facilities and bring 
national championship events to Elizabeth¬ 
town—and lead the athletics program into a 
new conference. 

In 2001, E-town put the finishing 
touches on an outdoor track & field facility 
that has played host to multiple conference 
championship meets. Also, that year, a new 
softball facility, The Nest, was completed, 
along with the installation of lights at Ira 
R. Herr (soccer) Field. A few years later, in 
2004, the SI-3 million Kevin Scott Boyd 
Memorial Stadium opened for the baseball 
team. 

Latimore also oversaw the addition of 
Wolf Field for the lacrosse and field hockey 
teams, as well as upgrades to the facility in 
2014, which included new spectator seating. 

The Jay Walk, a massive project that 
included new office space for coaches and 
administrative staff, hall of fame and trophy 
displays plus a link between Brossman Com¬ 
mons and Thompson Gymnasium, opened 
in 2009. While Latimore lead the depart¬ 


ment, the Blue Jays claimed 75 team con¬ 
ference championships. Thirteen were won 
by men’s cross country, which went on an 
unprecedented run of eight straight Middle 
Atlantic Conference Championships from 
1999 to 2006. Women’s cross country and 
women’s tennis have both taken home nine 
conference titles and men’s indoor track & 
field seven. Last fall, men’s and women’s 
cross country swept conference titles, giving 
Elizabethtown its first two Landmark Con¬ 
ference championships. 

Elizabethtown has continued to enjoy 
national success, too, making 54 team ap¬ 
pearances in NCAA championships. Men’s 
basketball claimed a national runner-up 


finish in 2001-2002, and women’s soccer 
advanced to and hosted the 1997 NCAA 
Division III Final Four. The College host¬ 
ed the 2010 NCAA Division III Men’s 
Golf Championships and the 2015 Dill 
Wrestling Championships at Giant Center 
in Hershey. 

“I admire her greatly for her ability to 
be consistently positive and maintain a high 
level department that embodies the Division 
III idea,” Head Baseball Coach Cliff Smith 
said. 

Whether it’s accomplishments on 
the field—or building the field—it’s clear 
that Latimore had a winning streak at the 
College. 


etownbluejays.com relaunches, adds features 


After months of collaboration with website 
partner, SIDEARM Sports, Elizabethtown 
College Athletics relaunched its official 
website Feb. 3, 2015. 

The functionality and flow of the site 
remains familiar to those who have used it 
before, but there also is an abundance of 
new features. 

“First and foremost is the brighter and 
more engaging appearance, highlighted by 
the College’s primary colors of blue and 
gray,” said Matt Hefflefinger, director of 
athletics communication. 

The tabbed menu allows users to view 
top headlines or photo galleries, or they can 
head to the BlueJaysTV streaming portal by 


clicking on the “Game Central” icon. 

Blue Jays Live, the social media hub for 
E-town Athletics, aggregates the latest up¬ 
dates from the athletics’ Facebook, Twitter, 
Instagram and YouTube accounts. Social 
media accounts managed by specific teams 
appear in the “Blue Jays Live” tabs on their 
individual sport pages. 

Stories and news releases have a new¬ 
er enhanced look, as well, with data in¬ 
tegration, including box scores, statistics 
and player bios. Also new to the site is the 
student-athlete testimonial section, where 
viewers can get to know their Blue Jays and 
find out why they joined the blue and gray. 


“First and foremost is the brighter and 
more engaging appearance....” 
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an 

Elizabethtown 
moment... 


Singing and selfies. 
Country singer Erie 
Paslay reaches into 
the crowd to borrow a 
phone for an on-stage 
selhe at his Feb. 13 
concert. 
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This story is the in a series highlighting 
real-world learning at Elizabethtown College. 


CAPSTONE COURSE, 
PROJECT OR 

DEVELOPMENT PORTFOLIO 


Walking ‘Miles’ 

in Her Shoes 

BY DONNA TALARICO 


Stephanie Miles shows up to her psychology 
appointment at Penn State Hershey Medi¬ 
cal Center fresh from a day of classes, clad 
in Catholic school plaid. She’s depressed, 
anxious. She’s not fond of her mom. She’s a 
rebel. She’s, well...she’s not actually Steph¬ 
anie Miles. It’s senior professional writing 
major Sarah Kennedy playing a role to help 
medical students improve empathy, inter¬ 
personal skills and bedside manner. 

Kennedy’s father works at the medi¬ 
cal school and, a few years ago, he told his 
daughter that the simulation center was 
looking to fill smaller exam-related jobs, 
such as announcing or monitoring. 

“It sounded like a weird and interest¬ 
ing experience and came with the promise 
of free food and easy money so, naturally, 
I said I’d try it,” said Kennedy, adding that 
she spent a week giving time cues and in¬ 
structions over the microphone before being 
tapped for the more in-depth, acting role. 
After all, she fit the demographic the hos¬ 
pital was looking for in a Stephanie Miles. 
However, the patient profile was not. She 
said one of the biggest challenges was her 
parents’ reaction; they weren’t especially 
fond of the sensitive content of the case at 
first. “They’re still not,” she said. “It’s defi¬ 
nitely startling to my parents when I leave 
my house in that skirt.” She comes in the 
uniform—it’s in the script—to confuse the 
medical students’ expectations of Stepha¬ 
nie. 


Kennedy took this unique experience to 
the page for a personal essay assignment in 
Jesse Waters’ Writing and Editing for Pub¬ 
lication class. When she was later invited to 
participate in an English department hon- 
ors-in-the-discipline project—reserved for 
rising seniors with a 3.6 or higher GPA— 
she considered making use of more of the 
Stephanie Miles material. She shared the 
idea with Waters—with whom she works 
at Bowers Writers House—her advisor, Dr. 
David G. Downing, and even a visiting non¬ 
fiction writer, Dana Sachs. 

“Dana was enthusiastic about the idea, 
as well, and I wasn’t going to doubt the 
judgment of a successful creative nonfiction 
writer,” she said. 

Downing, chair of the department, 
explained that the major research project 
or creative work required in the English 
capstone course or related honors projects 
such as Kennedy’s allow students to “pull 
together, synthesize” material from their 
four years “and make it your own.” By 
graduation, he said, English majors are able 
to “put together a dossier of their best writ¬ 
ing in college,” which is something they can 
take to a potential employer or use pieces of 
in graduate school applications. 

Creative nonfiction, a genre in which 
writers add fiction-writing techniques, such 
as dialogue and dramatic tension, to real 
life, has not been a common focus of final 
creative projects, according to Downing. 
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“It’s takes a certain amount of boldness to 
do creative nonfiction,” he said, describing 
Kennedy’s end product—about 60 pages, 
collected in memoir-style chapters—as an 
interesting and entertaining read filled with 
anecdotes. He could “visualize every scene.” 

In addition to sharing her experiences 
as Stephanie Miles, she weaved in stories of 
her fellow simulated patients’ encounters, 
sometimes making the choice to leave out 
material that Kennedy said was “too sen¬ 
sitive or jarring for the overall tone of the 
project.” Downing, she said, served as her 
compass of reason. Waters and the depart¬ 
ment’s honors project coordinator, John 
Rohrkemper, served as additional readers. 

Kennedy drew from her coursework 
and extracurricular and cocurricular ac¬ 


ON AIR, ONLINE 



When it comes to fulfilling this Signature 
Learning Experience, each academic de¬ 
partment treats capstones, projects and port¬ 
folios differently. In English, it’s typically a 
larger creative work. In education, it might 
be a student teaching portfolio filled with les¬ 
son plans. For senior communications major 
Ryan Carson, he was able to take his love of 
radio from on the air to online. 


tivities, including her work on the campus 
newspaper and a national writing confer¬ 
ence she attended with Waters, specifically 
a session on literary journalism. 

“I wanted to capture the environment 
of the simulation center and different char¬ 
acters, there, without sensationalizing any¬ 
thing,” she said. “My training in journal¬ 
ism helped a lot in this area. My exposure 
to experienced creative nonfiction writers 
through Bowers Writers House was also in¬ 
valuable.” 

Downing said that most writing profes¬ 
sors, when handed a paper, are “poised to 
mark it up.” But Kennedy’s work is differ¬ 
ent. “Reading Sarah’s work ... it’s so word 
perfect, so letter perfect, so punctuation per¬ 
fect that I can just read it and enjoy.” And 


he thinks her work is publishable, something 
he admits he probably hasn’t said often in 
the past 10 years. Kennedy plans to submit 
parts of this project, in the form of personal 
essays, to literary magazines. Although she 
doesn’t see it as a realistic short-term goal, 
in the future she might expand the project 
into a book: Her next move is applying to 
Ph.D. programs. 

“Completing a large, long-term project 
was an exercise in the kind of independent 
work I expect to do in graduate school and 
in my personal writing throughout my life¬ 
time,” she said. 


As part of the capstone communications 
course, seniors choose a real client to work 
with on a larger-scale project. The end result 
includes the project work itself, plus a final 
research paper and presentation. When a 
prepared list of potential “student-friendly” 
clients was distributed in class, Carson didn’t 
see any call letters on the handout. He de¬ 
cided to be a little ambitious and look for his 
own site. 

“I want to go into radio, so I wanted to 
find a client that would help further my ca¬ 
reer,” explained Carson, who has had one 
(or two) radio shows on WWEC-FM every 
year and has served as station manager for 
the past two. 

During the spring semester, he worked 
with Lancaster-based radio station The Rose 
and its sister EPSN affiliate on a major web 
redevelopment project. Carson fell in love 
with talk radio because the format allows for 
audience interaction. In his own College ra¬ 
dio show, first called Ryan & Friends, he likes 
to share educational tidbits—albeit funny or 
strange. “I want the listener to walk away 
with something.” He feels the same way 
about radio station websites: They should be 
interactive. 

As a part of this project, Carson reviewed 
the stations’ existing websites and found vi¬ 
sual clutter and unnecessary features such as 


news, which, he said, visitors can get other 
places. He conducted and delivered a con¬ 
tent analysis of major market adult contem¬ 
porary and top 40 radio station websites— 
similar formats to The Rose. He found that, 
because so many major market radio sta¬ 
tions have the same owners and many shows 
are often simulcast, there was a lot of redun¬ 
dancy—it’s hard to gain anything “when all 
the websites are the same.” 

Carson then shifted his research to 
smaller market websites. Knowing the target 
listener base for The Rose is women between 
the ages of 35 and 44, he brainstormed ideas 
that would attract and engage this demo¬ 
graphic. He suggested listener-driven ideas, 
including a book club and a “teacher of the 
month” promotion. 

Carson worked closely with the radio 
station’s brand manager and an outside ven¬ 
dor on the project; the new websites are set 
to go live this spring. While the capstone is 
largely independent work, the weekly class¬ 
room meetings allow students to check in 
with their mentors and get help with the re¬ 
search portion. 

“[The communication faculty] want to 
see you succeed,” he said. “The professor-to- 
student interaction is really important.” 


o 


READ MORE STORIES: etown.edu/magazine 
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SUSTAINABILITY EFFORTS 'GROWING' 
ON CAMPUS, IN THE 


CLASSROOM AND IN THE WORLD 

O ® ® © # d' ^ 0 © 

THERE'S A CERTAIN ENERGY ABOUT GREEN INITIATIVES AT ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, 
FROM CHANGES TO CAMPUS INFRASTRUCTURE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS. AND THESE EFFORTS APPLY AFTER E-TOWN, TOO, AS 
ALUMNI EMBARK ON THEIR OWN ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY JOURNEYS. 


T here’s an old adage that usually goes some¬ 
thing like this: “If you’re going to talk the 
talk, you’d better walk the walk.” No mat¬ 
ter how it’s presented, the meaning is always 
the same: Don’t talk about things you can’t reinforce 
with your actions. 

Institutions of higher education are no differ¬ 
ent. While the campus at Elizabethtown College 
might look manicured and green, the real question 
is: ‘What is going on to ensure that vitality remains, 
both on the campus and in the community?’ The an¬ 
swer is: a lot. Elizabethtown has sustainability at its 
core, not only in what’s being discussed in the class¬ 
room but also in how it operates. 


GOING GREEN 



"The energy you never 
use is the cheapest 
energy there is." 

Mark Zimmerman 


Mark Zimmerman shows where 
the proposed solar array would 
go: a College-owned field across 
from Schreiber Quads. 


@ WALKING THE WALK 

Many of the most sustainable practices on cam¬ 
pus can be hard to notice, mostly because they’re 
about eliminating things—waste, in particular. 
E-town’s legacy of sustainable practices can be 
traced back mainly to one man—Joe Metro, the 
former director of Facilities Management who re¬ 
tired in 2013—and his mantra. 

“If you look back to Joe’s initial thoughts on 
it,” says his successor, Mark Zimmerman, “the en¬ 
ergy you never use is the cheapest energy there is, 
because it’s not made, and it’s not going to gener¬ 
ate carbon.” 

Zimmerman explains that Metro was always 
on the lookout for ways to cut costs, and he re¬ 
alized that one of his biggest line items was en¬ 
ergy. In 2009, the College was spending roughly 
SI.6 million in utility costs. To curb those expen¬ 
ditures, Metro, Zimmerman and the rest of the 
facilities team entered into a 10-year “guaranteed 
performance contract” with Siemens, a global 
engineering and technological innovation com¬ 
pany. Through this agreement, Siemens audited 
the campus and made energy-saving renovations 
that immediately began to pay off. For example, 
reduced energy bills guaranteed at least a S3.3 mil¬ 
lion savings over the contract period. So far, the 
collaboration has saved Elizabethtown approxi¬ 
mately S2 million in the first six years and is on 
track to meet—if not exceed—the target. To Zim¬ 
merman, it’s a win-win. 

When he took over for Metro, Zimmerman 
knew his role would mean much more than keep¬ 



ing the lights on and the windows clean. It also 
meant understanding the campus’ place in the 
ecosystem and making sure the College shoul¬ 
dered its fair portion of the load. 

So, while major projects, such as a proposed 
solar array and reconditioning Fake Placida in 
2012, get all the attention (and photo opportuni¬ 
ties!), it’s been the little things that have made the 
difference: automated lighting that turns off when 
no one’s in the room, zoned temperature controls 
and planning for actual use instead of just leaving 
lights on and systems running. Shutting down un¬ 
used buildings during this past Winter Break saved 
the College $22,000 in energy costs, alone, he esti¬ 
mates. 

But Zimmerman can’t do it by himself. His 
team includes environmental services crew mem¬ 
bers empowered to recycle any appropriate ma¬ 
terials they find in the trash, two horticulturalists 
who maintain native vegetation on campus and 
managers of other campus offices and programs. 
Coordinating with Athletics, for example, is a con¬ 
stant conversation to plan ahead—making sure fa¬ 
cilities are available and ready when needed, shut 
down when not and constantly monitored to en¬ 
sure long-term preservation. 

@ LEFTOVERS TO... LETTUCE? 

Dining Services has its own set of challenges and 
opportunities. Director Eric Turzai oversaw the 
installation of an automated venting system a few 
years ago that senses cooking, turning on exhaust 
fans only as needed. The system saves energy, but 
Turzai knows, all too well, that his facilities pro¬ 
duce another source of waste. 

“We conducted research and found that each 
person ... had a food-waste amount of approxi¬ 
mately 4.5 ounces per person,” he said of Market¬ 
place customers. 

But the vast majority of the uneaten food is 
composed of organic material, and that can be re¬ 
used; Turzai estimates the waste from each meal is 
roughly 80-percent recyclable. So when Somat, a 
Fancaster-based waste-reduction company, asked 
if he’d be willing to test out a potential solution, he 
jumped at the opportunity. 

Somat installed a “pulping grinder” that, with 
a little bit of human assistance, mashes up all or¬ 
ganic waste that gets thrown away after meals— 
think apple cores, banana peels and pizza crusts. 
The resulting slurry is trucked to a nearby dairy 
farm where it’s fed to a methane-digesting sys¬ 
tem. This process benefits both farm and campus: 
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Water use in Turzai’s facilities is reduced by 80 
percent, and infusions help speed up the methane 
digesting, which produces enough energy to supply 
300 houses, Turzai said. 

The leftover, highly sanitized pulp is dried 
and used as bedding for the cows and, afterward, 
comes back to the College to be used as fertilizer 
in a campus garden. The food grown in the small 
field on campus is harvested and used in recipes, at 
the self-serve salad bars and even sold in the Jay’s 
Nest, thus completing the cycle. 

The process saves money as well: With any¬ 
where from 10 to 14 tons of waste eliminated per 
month, Turzai pays to empty the trash compactor 
half as often. 

While he acknowledges that the 4,000 pounds 
of produce harvested, annually, from the garden is 
“a drop in the bucket” of all the food consumed on 
campus, it serves an important academic purpose. 
Several professors have found ways to include these 
initiatives in class field studies, and students are in¬ 
vited to tend to the garden. Turzai is excited to see 
it involved in a current senior project on hydro¬ 
ponics, and he’s looking for engineering students 
to utilize solar energy to heat the greenhouses. 

“That’s the fun part, too,” he said. “Any form 
of getting students involved, that, to me, is the end 
goal. This is their campus and their learning expe¬ 
rience.” 

TALKING THE TALK 

That focus is shared by the faculty, as well. The 
Department of Physics and Engineering added a 
sustainable design concentration a few years ago 
to “put a more concrete label” on the concepts, 
explained assistant professor Tomas Estrada, “so 
students know it’s a point of emphasis.” Beyond 
arming students with the technical ability, the fac¬ 
ulty is committed to ensuring students consider the 
potential impacts—both positive and negative—of 
their designs. 

“It goes back to the motto of the college: Edu¬ 
cate for Service,” he said. “I think, in today’s world 
and going into the 21st century, if you’re ignor¬ 
ing the sustainability components, you’re missing 
something that’s going to be important for engi¬ 
neering professionals going forward. You’re not 
telling them the whole story.” 

Beyond sprinkling the ideas and issues into his 
various engineering and physics courses, Estrada 
serves as the faculty mentor for the Future Ener- 


FEAST students work with Tomas Estrada on 
projects from electric vehicles to solar panels. 
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gy and Sustainable Technology (FEAST) student 
group. The extracurricular group, which focuses on 
developing technological solutions for sustainability 
issues, formed because many students already were 
choosing the topic for their senior projects. 

That student-led ethos still pervades the group. 
“They work on the projects they want to work on,” 
Estrada said. 

The idea of incorporating sustainability into 
the classroom extends to the Department of Busi¬ 
ness, where Hossein Varamini, director of the 
international business program, oversees an inter¬ 
national business seminar class that pairs students 
with local companies that are considering overseas 
expansion. Often, these enterprises—such as York- 
based International Water Go. and Solar Innova¬ 
tions Inc. in Pine Grove—are looking to offer solu¬ 
tions for foreign environmental issues. 

“American products for environmental reme¬ 
diation are very competitive internationally,” ex¬ 
plained Martin Brill, an international marketing 
specialist at Kutztown University of Pennsylvania’s 
Small Business Development Center (SBDG) who 
helps scout out partner companies for Varamini’s 
students. SBDGs are located throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth and provide resources for Pennsylvania 
companies to grow and expand. 

The class tasks students with providing com¬ 
panies with research about their potential foreign 
markets to help them decide if the decision is fi¬ 
nancially sound. 

“I was really impressed because these are se¬ 
niors in college, and they all have international 
experience,” said Mike Duus, Solar Innovations 
Inc.’s class representative. The company, which 
makes and installs high-end doors, windows and 
related items, is hoping to find international mar¬ 
kets for products it developed. 

The keyword for aspiring professional envi¬ 
ronmentalists is initiative. David Bowne, assistant 
professor of biology, notes that the challenge for 
students is that the major is not always a clear 
pathway to a career but, as he points out, the op¬ 
portunities are diverse for resourceful students: 
“You make of it what you want.” 

He certainly has. Marrying his education in sci¬ 
ence with his fondness for creative writing, Bowne 
created a course called “Experimental Ecology in 
Short Fiction” that simultaneously examines sto¬ 
ries for their literary merit and how well they ad¬ 
here to actual scientific theories. The course covers 
everything from science-fiction titans such as Kurt 
Vonnegut and Ray Bradbury to Gary Larson, the 


“If you’re ignoring the sustainability 
components, you’re missing 
something that’s going to 
be important for engineering 
professionals going forward.” 


humorist/cartoonist who created “The Far Side” 
comics. Bowne even offers up a few of his own ef¬ 
forts for students to critique, such as a story about 
a college student who becomes a vegetarian after 
learning about energy flows and reducing resource 
consumption. 

“It’s not like I’m trying to turn them into veg¬ 
etarians—I’m not one myself—but it gets them 
thinking about those issues. ... I find it’s a really 
good way to engage students in a topic that they 
might not think about, and it opens the doorway to 
a lot of cool discussions,” he said. “Basically, giving 
them additional tools to analyze the world around 
them. ... Imagining different futures, which is what 
the creative process is all about, but we have to 
understand where we are now, which is where the 
science comes in.” 

Bowne also encourages student research and 
includes them in much of his own, such as through 
the multi-institutional Ecological Research as Edu¬ 
cation Network he helped create. The association 
tackles geographically large issues—the impact of 
urban development on turtle populations, for ex¬ 
ample—on a small budget through coordination 
with all of the institutions in the network. 



? ALUMNI IN THEIR ENVIRONMENT 

While all the options could seem to some like over¬ 
load, they’ve proven essential for students who ar¬ 
rive on campus with some inkling of where they 
want to be but lacking details on how to get there. 
Erin Johnson T2, environmental science, credits 
her research with Bowne for getting a second look 
by graduate schools. The research, which involved 
soil respiration comparisons, has been accepted for 
publication in the Soil Science Journal of America and 
provided her with opportunities to present their 
findings at several academic conferences. 

An environmental career seemed a far cry for 
Johnson, who came to E-town from her hometown 
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"I give E-town pretty 
much as much credit as 
I possibly can give." 

Gabriel Chong '08 


in New Jersey with little focus. After taking an en¬ 
try-level class with Bowne, she recognized parallels 
between the concepts and experiences from her 
youth, and she dedicated herself to aquatic ecol¬ 
ogy- 

“All of the sudden, I was like, ‘Yeah, I do like 
water—dull!’ ... I didn’t even realize I had those 
meaningful connections” from her past, she said. 
The revelation led to her to studying abroad in 
Costa Rica, which led her to a first job with Amer- 
iCorps focusing on watershed issues, followed by 
her current job with the Izaak Walton League of 
America, where she heads a youth-focused water¬ 
shed-education program. 

“I think that it’s definitely from the minute I 
decided to do environmental science, it was the 
right path,” she said. “Once you find something 
you like, the rest doesn’t feel like closing doors. It 
feels like more direction.” 

The same holds for Aleah Miller T3, biology. 
“I had no idea what I wanted to go into, and I 
chose to major in biology because it’s what I was 
good at in high school,” she said. “I knew I wanted 
to devote my career to sustainability within the first 
week of being in Dr. Bowne’s class. ... Learning 
concepts in the classroom really made it hit home.” 

That led to her to studying policy for a semes¬ 
ter in Washington, D.C., through which she met 
an American University professor who would— 
several years, various jobs and endless networking 
later—offer her a position at Engage Globally, the 
professor’s start-up nonprofit, where she works as a 
communications and development coordinator. 
Miller credits her current career with the relation¬ 
ships she’s developed along the way. “I think the 








world of environmentalists can be so small; you 
work with someone someplace and a few months 
later...,” she said. “Building those relationships is so 
important and really giving the project you’re giv¬ 
en your best is so important for moving forward.” 
Choosing a major wasn’t an issue for Autumn 
Phillips T2, environmental science, who grew up 
in the woods of Waynesboro, competed in Envi- 
roThon, a high-school competition, and knew 
that’s what she loved. At E-town, she received a 
“Treehugger Award” for measuring all 755 trees on 
campus to determine their carbon-storage capacity 
and whether the campus was carbon-neutral. 

That work led Phillips to getting a mas¬ 
ter’s degree. She is now the land manager at the 
American Chestnut Land Trust in Maryland and 
looking forward to a career remediating degraded 
environments. 

“There’s something satisfying to me about go¬ 
ing into an area that’s in bad shape and making it 
better,” she explained. 

Gabriel Chong ’08 electrical engineering, feels 
the same fulfillment in solving a design problem. As 
an engineer for Johnson Controls Inc., he now de¬ 
signs the solar-energy and energy-storage systems 
that he used to install early in his career. “I used to 
complain about what people would do wrong with 
designs,” he explained. “When I got to go inside 
(to design projects), I was able to streamline and 
speed up the process by avoiding mistakes.” 

Like many others, Chong’s career path formed 
unexpectedly, and has been aided by network¬ 
ing. He came to E-town only after an unplanned 
meeting with a recruiter about his goal to be an 
engineer. Once there, he was pushed by faculty 
members into working on the campus’ then-new 
solar cabin and “just kept going in that direction.” 
The hands-on work there gave him an advantage 
over contemporaries interested in the young indus¬ 
try and, through coincidental family connections, 
he was offered a position installing photovoltaic 
arrays in his native Hawaii. By 2012, he was the 
president of the industry’s trade association and 
used his connections to find his current position. 

Chong is hardly alone when he says couldn’t 
be happier with his path, no matter how surprising 
it has been. He encourages current students to take 
advantage of the resources and faculty members at 
Elizabethtown because they might surprise them¬ 
selves, too. 

“I give E-town pretty much as much credit as I 
possibly can give,” he said. 

And it’s that kind of feedback that keeps the 
College sustainable. 
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HERE WE GROW AGAIN: The ECAA Warmly 
Welcomes the Class of 2015 Into the Flock 

The moment an Elizabethtown 
College diploma first touches the hands of a 
graduating student, that individual becomes 
a member of an elite group—the Elizabeth¬ 
town College Alumni Association (ECAA). 
This community, comprised of Blue Jays 
from around the world, shares unique bonds 
that are unlike any others in existence ... 

Elizabethtown College Alumni. More than 
20,000 strong. Living lives of purpose and 
meaning. Using our knowledge, talents 
and skills to confidently serve the world. 
Global citizens. Civic leaders. Grown and 
growing. Taking Elizabethtown College into 
the world. And bringing the world back to 
Elizabethtown. Educated for Service. Living 
out loud. Blue Jays. Always. 

Through a host of activities held throughout 
this year, members of the Class of 2015 
have bonded with each other and celebrated 
their introduction into the ECAA. And 
the revelries will continue through October 
when our newest alumni celebrate their 
“Zero-Year Reunion” on Friday, Oct. 16— 
the night before their first Homecoming Day 
as alumni! 


tY POWER 

YJ OF ONE THANK 

_Pday Y0U! 


When 'Ones' Add Up, 

We Do Incredible Things. 
Like Break Records. 

On March 18, a flock of 849 
Blue Jays and friends gave 
more than $ 177 , 000 . 


Thank you to all who made 
the Power of One Day 24- 
Hour Giving Challenge a 
monumental success. It's not 
too late to help to make this 
a record-breaking fundraising 
year—contribute by June 30 
to be a part of the success. 


www.etown.edu/annualfund 


GET AWAY WITH 
JAY JOURNEYS 

While an alumni travel program is not 
new to the Elizabethtown College Alumni 
Association, it has never looked like this! 
Welcome to “Jay Journeys.” 

Grounded firmly in a mission of 
providing exciting and educationally-based 
travel opportunities for Elizabethtown 
College alumni and friends, the Jay Jour¬ 
neys program is built to accommodate a 
wide variety of interests and locations. 

To accomplish this, the Program offers 
three categories of excursions: Blue Jay 
Fly-Aways, international trips; Blue Jay 
Get-Aways, domestic weekend trips; and 
Blue Jay Day-Aways, domestic day trips. 

Offerings for the 2015-2016 season include 
the following Blue Jay Fly-Aways: 

NORMANDY JOURNEY 

May 27-June 4, 2015 

SCOTLAND EXPERIENCE 

August 19-27, 2015 

COOPER ISLAND WINTER ESCAPE 

Save-the-date, January 2016 

Please see additional trip information on page 28. 

More information about the Jay Journeys 
program—including upcoming events— 
available at www.etownalumni.com/travel. 
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ECAA "DID YOU KNOW?" 


U What are your former professors up to? 


FACTS ABOUT YOUR ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


• All graduates of Elizabethtown 
College automatically receive lifetime 
membership in the ECAA. Our official 
slogan is “Blue Jays. Always.” 

• Membership includes unique 
engagement opportunities and 
exclusive special event invitations. 
Exclusive trips (see Jay Journeys 
information at bottom of page), 
product discounts, special insurance 
offers and personalized services are 
also member benefits. 

• The Office of Alumni Relations staff 
members serve all alumni as their 
personal connection team and point of 
reference “for all things E-town.” 

• You can become involved with the 
College’s “PRIDE” Program: Promote, 
Recruit, Involve, Donate and Employ. 
A collaborative effort of the offices of 
Admissions, Alumni Relations, Career 
Services and Development provide 
opportunities for alumni and friends to 
assist E-town through their time and 
areas of expertise. 


• The ECAA is governed by the Alumni 
Council, a highly-dedicated group of 
32 elected members and 12 emeriti 
members representing seven decades 
of class years and a diverse range of 
academic, cocurricular and professional 
backgrounds. 

• The ECAA offers custom logo license 
plates for alumni who live in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 

• The ECAA has a growing list of 
interest-specific affinity clubs and 13 
chapters governed by Alumni Council 
members. 

Elizabethtown College 

Alumni Association. 

ECAA Information: 

Office of Alumni Relations 
800-877-2604 
alumni@etown.edu 
etownalumni.com 



Our faculty and staff members are doing 
great things! The Achievements column 
recognizes recent accomplishments such as: 

• Dr. Debra Wohl published research 
on atopic dermatitis in the paper 
"Intrapartum Antibiotics and Childhood 
Atopic Dermatitis." 

• Dr. Jean Pretz # Dr. Tamera Humbert and 
Dr. Michael Roy coauthored a paper on 
intuition that was published in the Journal 
of Behavioral Decision Making. 

• Dr. Michael Swanson, director of theatre 
and dance and associate professor of 
theatre, was voted best director by 
BroadwayWorld.Com. 

• Dr. Rita Shah and Katlyn Speary f 13 

coauthored "It's not illegal to be bizarre: 
Police decision-making process when 
coming in contact with persons with a 
mental illness," published in the Journal 
of Psychology and the Behavioral 
Sciences. 


« 


Read dozens more professional and academic updates 
in the online magazine: etown.edu/magazine. 


COOPER ISLAND EXCURSION: JANUARY 2016 


For Blue Jays who want to migrate south in the New Year, an unusual, 
special and enriching vacation getaway awaits! 


Exclusively for Elizabethtown College 
alumni, families and friends, Jay 
Journeys attendees will join fellow 
graduate Jim ’73 and Kathy Jackson 
in the tropical British Virgin Islands. 

Located on Cooper Island, this 
upscale-yet-casual resort hosts a total 
of 10 individual rooms with private 
baths contained in five cottages nestled 
in beach-front gardens. Cooper Island 
Beach Club is the sole commercial 


entity on the island; only a few private 
homes share this hilly volcanic, yet 
verdant, refuge. 

Jim and Kathy will be taking 
vacationers on day-long sails aboard 
their 42-foot sailing yacht—which will be 
available exclusively to the Elizabethtown 
group—and sharing insights into the 
wonderful world of sailing. Visit 
www.etownalumni.com/travel for more 
information! 


JAY 

JOURNEYS 


Information: 

800-877-2604; alumni@etown.edu 
www.etownalumni.com/travel 
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SUMMER EVENTS 

The ECAA upcoming events 
calendar is growing by the day! 

For more information about these 
and other newly added events, 
visit www.etownalumni.com/events 
or contact the Office of Alumni 
Relations at 800-877-2604 or 
alumni@etown.edu. 



JUNE 

9 - Harrisburg Alumni Chapter "Night at the Central PA Food Bank" 

20 - Pittsburgh Alumni Chapter "Alumni Night with the Riverhounds" 

JULY 

3 - Lehigh Valley Alumni Chapter "Alumni Night with the IronPigs" 

12 - Baltimore Alumni Chapter "Alumni Afternoon with the Baltimore 
Orioles and Washington Nationals" 

14 - Harrisburg Alumni Chapter "Night at the Central PA Food Bank" 
26 - Washington, D.C., Alumni Chapter "Alumni Night with D.C. United 
and the Philadelphia Union" 



AUGUST 


2 - Pittsburgh Alumni Chapter "New Student Send-Off Celebration" 

4 - Baltimore Alumni Chapter "New Student Send-Off Celebration" 

4 - York Alumni Chapter "New Student Send-Off Celebration" 

5 - Lancaster Alumni Chapter "New Student Send-Off Celebration" 

6 - Philadelphia Alumni Chapter "New Student Send-Off Celebration" 
11 - Harrisburg Alumni Chapter "Night at the Central PA Food Bank" 
22 - Alumni Games & Matches: 

- Field Hockey 

- Men's Soccer 

- Volleyball 

- Women's Soccer 

SEPTEMBER 


8 - Harrisburg Alumni Chapter "Night at the Central PA Food Bank" 
12- Cross Country Alumni Challenge 


Young Alumn voted into PA House 
of Representatives 

Martina White '10, at 26 years old, 
won a special election for the state's 
170th district. White fills the vacancy 
left when Rep. Brendan Boyle took 
a seat in the U.S. House. She is the 
first republican representative of the 
northeast Philadelphia in the district 
in 25 years. White, who played field 
hockey at E-town, has been a 
financial adviser with Marlton, 

N.J.-based Independence Wealth 
Strategies. 




Each year, Kevin Shorner-Johnson, assistant 
professor of music education, traverses the 
region to visit classrooms where his former 
students are now teaching. In February, after 
visiting Samantha Cramer '13 at her school, 
he, along with Cramer, met up with three other 
Blue Jays for dinner at P.F. Chang's in Towson. 
(Pictured, from left to right, Emily Kumpf '13, 

Danielle Moyer'12, Shorner-Johnson, Cramer and 
7\0Emily Targonski '14.) 
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ISI We want to hear from you! 

We're proud of you! Share your professional achievements, 
personal accomplishments and life milestones with us so 
we can share them with your fellow Blue Jays. Submit your 
update: www.etownalumni.com or classnotes@etown.edu. 


1968 

Milton "Milt" McFalls II was 

named Moorestown Citizen of 
the Year by the Moorestown 
(N.J.) Service Clubs Council for 
his voluntary contributions to 
the community. Elizabethtown 
magazine profiled McFalls in the 
Lives of Service column last fall. 

1981 

Kathy (Goodman) Montgomery 

is co-owner of Longevity, 
a personal fitness studio 
dedicated to people over 50. 
The Hershey-based company 
opened in December. 

1986 

Brian Walter, 

market president 
of M&T bank's 
Chesapeake 
region, completed 
Leadership Maryland, a 
professional development 
program aimed at educating 
leaders on vital social, economic 
and environmental issues facing 
the state. 

1993 

Wendi Ailor was named 
director of alumni relations and 
special events for the College of 
Science: Purdue University. 

Frank DeAngelis, a partner 
with the law firm Mound 
Cotton Wollan & Greengrass, 
coauthored New Jersey 
Insurance Coverage Litigation 
2015: A Practitioner's Guide, 
published by the New Jersey 
Bar Association's Institute for 
Continuing Education. 


1997 

Andrea Hibshman, who has 
worked for DuPont for more 
than 12 years, accepted the 
position of chief information 
officer and global IT business 
manager for its nutrition and 
health business unit. She, 
her husband and their twin 
daughters live in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, for this international 
assignment. 

2002 

Mark Hostutler 

released his third 
self-published 
book, The Eulogy 
of Pittsburgh's 
Schenely Spartans. 
The work 
examines the effect private and 
charter schools have on 
inner-city public schools—and 
traditional high school 
basketball. 

Liz Romaine, in January, 
became director of marketing 
and communications for the 
Pennsylvania SPCA and is based 
in its Philadelphia headquarters. 
She spent the previous 10 years 
at Five Below, most recently 
as director of marketing 
operations. 

2004 

Cheryl (Springer) Boyle - See 
Eric Boyle f 05 

Beth Dodson was named vice 
president and counsel for the 
Bank of New York Mellon in 
Pittsburgh. 


Jessica S. (Forte) 
Struve was 

awarded the 
certified 
association 
executive (CAE) 
designation in 
2014. The CAE is designed to 
elevate professional standards, 
enhance individual performance 
and identify association 
professionals who demonstrate 
the knowledge essential to the 
practice of association 
management. 

Kate Norton, who previously 
served as the city of Boston's 
press secretary, took up the 
post of vice president of 
communications for 
Boston-based political 
consulting firm CK Strategies. 

2005 

Eric Boyle passed 
the certified 
financial planner 
(CFP) board exam. 
He and his wife 
Cheryl (Springer) 
Boyle '04 own 
Crest Financial Group in 
Allentown. In 2014 they were 
named a "top registered 
investment adviser" in the 
Lehigh Valley with more than $2 
million in assets under 
management. 

Jeremy Ebersole was elected 
to the board of directors for 
the Society of Commercial 
Archaeology, an international 
membership organization 
devoted to rallying a community 
of support around 20th-century 
roadside architecture. He also 
relocated to Woodstock, Vt., 
and serves as a concierge at the 
Woodstock Inn & Resort. 

2008 

John Artieda is a scientist at 
Fermi National Accelerator 
Laboratory in Batvia, III. Also, 
Artieda was one of 10 award 






winners in Start Up Ecuador, 
an Embassy of Ecuador 
program that encourages 
entrepreneurship among 
Ecuadorians living in the United 
States. 



Daniel Mallinson successfully 
defended his doctoral 
dissertation in February, and he 
will graduate from Pennsylvania 
State University with a Ph.D. in 
political science in May. In June 
2015, he will be an assistant 
professor of political science 
at Richard Stockton College of 
New Jersey. 

2010 

Stephen Juliano began work as 
the marketing communications 
specialist at Penn State 
University - Dickinson Law in 
Carlisle, where he oversees 
digital media and digital and 
traditional advertising. 

Adam R. Kosheba, a 

Pennsylvania State Police Officer 
from Maytown, was promoted 
to captain and commanding 
officer of Troop H in Harrisburg. 
He is a veteran of the United 
States Army Reserve, where 
he served as a combat medic. 
Since graduating from E-town, 
he has completed a master's 
degree in police administration 
and leadership from Wilmington 
University. 

Derek Shanely started a music 
company, Night Water Project, 
which offers music-related 
services including mixing and 
mastering, original music for 
advertisements, hand bell music 
and a cappella arrangements. 
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Martina White '10 - see related 
photo story on page 29. 

2012 

Brittany Daiutolo earned her 
masters degree in microbiology 
from Thomas Jefferson 
University in Philadelphia in 
December 2014. 

Kelly Peiffer and 

her husband 
Wayne served for 
19 days in 
Gatamaiyu, Kenya, 
on a mission trip 
with the Benjamin Wellness 
Center. The couple completed 
construction on a new medical 
facility, ran a clinic where 1,300 
people received free healthcare 
and taught lessons at a local 
school. While there, they 
enjoyed an African safari. 

Barbara Prince earned her 
master's degree in sociology 
from West Virginia University. 

2013 

Monique D' Almeida is working 
towards a master's degree in 
Japanese art history at the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa. 
She's curating her first art 
exhibit, which will run through 
the end of May at the Honolulu 
Museum of Art. 

Donte McCrary-McClain was 

promoted to assistant global 
brand development manager 
at Unilever, where he's been 
employed since 2013. He 
resides in New York City. 

Rachael Smith and Ashley 
Zehner spent 23 days in 
Quito, Ecuador. They worked 
with International Volunteer 
HQ and spent two weeks 
in kindergarten classrooms 
assisting the teachers with 
lessons and helping teach the 
students. 

Ashley Zehner - see Rachel 
Smith 



2014 PASSAGES 

ALUMNI 

Christine Newton '55 - Dec. 23 
lo John Witmer '57 - Dec. 19 

Asher Halbleib '60 - Dec. 27 
William Dengler '61 - Dec. 8 
Daniel Woolcock '62 - Dec. 1 
o John Grove '62 - Dec. 17 

Dr. James Oberholtzer '64 - Dec. 7 
Susan Hume '66 - Nov. 23 

Donald Greenawalt '73 - Dec. 23 
S Dr. Dennis L. Gilbert '75 - Sept 29 

o Anthony Agatone '90 - Dec. 12 

o 

FACULTY, STAFF & FRIENDS 

Dr. John Aichele - Dec. 7 
Dorothy Sotosky - June 7 


The bicycle symbol designates a member of 
the J.G. Francis Society. J.G. Francis Society 
members are individuals who have included 
Elizabethtown College in their estate plans. 
We are grateful for their gifts, which ensure 
the future of the College. 

Note: Passages are published in the issue 
immediately after the College is notified; 
we only publish passage listings that are 
brought to our attention within one year 
of "Elizabethtown " seasonal publication 
cycle. 


2015 PASSAGES 

ALUMNI 

Annette R. Nation '46 - Feb. 25 
§ Beverly Hadka'47 - Jan. 16 
Eugene F. Hess '47 - Feb. 9 

Arlene Brown '50 - Jan. 4 
Richard Hoopes '50 - Jan. 11 
g Eugene F. Miller'50 - Jan. 25 
10 John F. Walker '50 - Feb. 8 

Robert N. Schappell '55 - Feb. 25 

Barry L. Stevenson '60 - Feb. 2 
Marie Riley '61 - Jan. 6 
w Susan Craig'63 - Jan. 12 
§ Jane E. Harteis '64 - Jan. 31 

James M. Brofee '68 - Feb. 16 dBi 

g Earl N. Heisey Jr. '70 - Feb. 17 
^ Joan I. Eckert'74 - Jan. 19 

to 

§ Anne Douglas-Minnich '81 - Jan. 21 
g Jaimie Jacobs'92 - Jan 11 
o Megan R. Walmer'10 - Jan. 22 

FACULTY, STAFF & FRIENDS 
Patricia Brown - Jan. 3 
Jason Lindower Jr. - Jan. 6 
Shirley Shertzer - Jan. 5 
J. Mark Bushong - Feb. 13 (305) 


2014 

Cassie Meade was hired as 
a graphic designer with the 
creative and strategic team 
at the Borenstein Group in 
Alexandria, Va. She also will be 
a key player in internal project 
management. 

Agnetha Serrame was named 
operations coordinator at 
A.C. Moore's corporate 
headquarters in Berlin, N.J. In 
2014 she won a Ked's "Change 
Your Community" grant. 



Who got hitched? 

Who welcomed a new bundle of joy? 

Read Alumni Lives in the online edition 
of Elizabethtown for wedding, 
anniversary, baby and other social 
announcements and photos. 

# READ MORE: at etown.edu/magazine 
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WORDS, THOUGHTS AND ANECDOTES 
FROM THE ELIZABETHTOWN COMMUNITY 


“It’s every detail of a day 
that is learning [about 
U.S. culture]; it happens 
everywhere. ” 

Kristi Syrdahl, Office of International Students - WITF-FM 


"I believe that the best 
real-world learning 
occurs when the results 
actually impact lives in 
positive ways." 


Rick Basom, Office of Sponsored Research, on new Social 
Enterprise Institute, E-town NOW 


// 


It's a how-do-they-do-that-with-their-voices 

type of sound 


Carl Kane of Gretna Music on Nordic Voices - E-town NOW 


"TO HAVE THAT FIRST 
PRINTED VERSION OF 
[SHAKESPEARE'S] WORK 
ON DISPLAY ... 


"I GOT INTO MY #1 COLLEGE 
CHOICE!! BEST MOMENT EVER. 


#ETOWN2019 


IS JUST HUGE. 

IT'S TREMENDOUS 


Sarah Penniman, High Library, on First Folio exhibit 
coming to E-town in Nov. 2016- Lancaster Newspapers 


Twitter user @jackieonielll 


ur> 


Carrot cake = E-town! 


“[Being a 

Fulbright] 

changed 

my life; 

it changed 
my family’s 

life.” 


"It's 'of the 
campus but 
not on the 
campus', and 
it's a Cool 

little place 

to hang out. " 


Twitter user @joannecanderson in reply to Pi Day tweet 
about carrot cake vs. pie 


“You don’t 
ever outgrow 
education.” 


Bob Wheelersburg, Professor 
of Anthropology, E-town NOW, 
regarding 2015 Fulbright to Iceland 


Jesse Waters, on Bowers Writers House, 
E-town NOW, on family business peer 
groups 


Mike Mitchell, The High Center - E-town NOW, 
about the Center's peer groups. 
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GIVING BACKSTORI ES 



Jeffrey Stauffer ’80 
W. Randall Stauffer ’76 


Safety. Sports. Spirit. 

Their family business was built on protecting people. Founded in 1907, 
Stauffer Glove & Safety distributes personal protective equipment to 
companies nationwide. Brothers Jeffrey Stauffer and W. Randall Stauffer 
also believe in helping to sustain their communities, including their 
alma mater. 

Throughout the years, both have supported Elizabethtown athletics 
and academics through the Blue Jay Athletic Association and the Trostle 
Investment Portfolio—and through guest-speaking engagements and 
hiring E-town interns. The company, which now employs a fifth 
generation of Stauffers, also has several other Blue Jays on its team: 
Doug Angle # 75, Steve Barnes '93, Brad Walter '93 and E-town parents 
Mark English and Jay Fluck. 


Randy and Jeff, who met their wives and played 
tennis at E-town, feel that to remain competitive in 
today's higher education market, the College needs 
an upgraded indoor athletic facility. "We were 
excited to hear of proposed plans [to build one on 
campus]," said Randy. So, on behalf of their Blue 
Jay-connected company, the Stauffers made a gift 
to support the development of a sports, fitness and 
wellness center on campus. 

"Sports were a big part of my college life," said 
Jeff. "Continuing to foster the competitive spirit 
is something we're committed to." 
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